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Reviews and Notes 343 

first (I. 823 £.) is from the panegyric of Love; the second and 
third (1. 622 f.) are from the panegyric of the veteran Queen 
Elizabeth. The point is perhaps unimportant, but in a study 
which necessarily rests on the critical analysis of quotations 
one might expect greater care in the application of them. 
University of Wisconsin. R. E. Neil Dodge. 



The Complete Poetical Works of Goffrey Chaucer, Now First 
Put into English by John S. P. Tatlock and Percy Mac- 
Kaye. Illustrations by "Warwick Goble. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1912. $5.00 net. 
Romance, Vision, and Satire. English Alliterative Poems of 
the Fourteenth Century. Newly Rendered in the Original 
Metres by Jessie L. Weston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1912. $1.25 net. 

These volumes present two notable additions to the rap- 
idly increasing number of modernizations of mediaeval liter- 
ature. Such attempts to make our earlier literature more 
generally familiar should be heartily welcomed. Particularly 
desirable are modern renderings of the difficult alliterative 
poetry of the fourteenth century. But even in the case of 
Chaucer, who to the student of English soon becomes in the 
main pretty easy reading, a painstaking transcript into pres- 
ent-day English has undeniable value. It should unquestion- 
ably make Chaucer familiar to many Cultivated persons who, 
but for such a version, would know him only by name. 

In Miss Weston's Romance, Vision and Satire there are 
eight titles. Not counting the Prologue to Piers Plowman, 
of which texts A and B are given, we note that three out of 
the six remaining poems are given only in part. Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, The Adventures of Arthur at the 
Tarn Wadeling, and the Pearl are complete. On the other 
hand, in the case of the Morte Arthure we have only two 
small fractions of the whole in the passage describing a dream 
of Arthur, which extends from 1. 3206 to 1. 3455, and that re- 
counting the death of Oawain, which extends from 3858 to 
3898 of the Middle English poem; in the Cleanness, only the 
account of Belshazzar's feast beginning in the original at 1. 
1357 and running to the end of the poem ; from the Patience, 
the story of Jonah, to be found between lines 61 and 344 of the 
original. Nowhere in Miss Weston's book are we explicitly told 
what parts of the original poems are reproduced, nor indeed 
that the poems are rendered only in part. That they are not 
presented entire may be implied in the sub-titles in each case. 
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But why should the truth be so darkly hinted? Many of the 
readers to whom Miss Weston's book particularly addresses it- 
self will be misled, remembering the sub-title of the whole 
volume, English Alliterative Poems of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, and, perhaps, this passage in the Preface : — ' ' Since the 
original text of these poems is now unintelligible save to schol- 
ars, they should be reproduced in their entirety, and in a 
verse form which preserves as much as possible the life and 
spirit that they once possessed. I have tried throughout to 
give a literal translation etc." There is no sign given here 
that what should have been done has not been achieved. 

Nor do we think that Miss Weston has been less mislead- 
ing in declaring that the poems are "rendered in the original 
metres." Whether or not her verse form "preserves as much 
as possible the life and spirit that they [the poems] once pos- 
sessed," in the ease of several of the poems we cannot by any 
stretch of language say that they are ' ' rendered in the original 
metres." For instance, the stanzas of the Middle English 
Morte Arthure are unrhymed except at the end where the 
lines shorten; Miss Weston's fragmentary rendering is in 
couplets as far as the short lines. Even if we do not accept 
Luick's types for fourteenth century alliterative verse, we can 
hardly read the long lines of the Morte as iambic hexameters ; 
and yet these, sprinkled with alliteration, are what Miss Wes- 
ton gives us. And what shall we say to smooth pentameter 
couplets as "the original metre" of Cleanness and Patience? 
We wish that Miss Weston had preferred prose to verse. 

Happily that was the preference of Professor Tatlock and 
Mr. Maekaye as the appropriate form of The Modern Read- 
er's Chaucer. Those familiar with Chaucer's verse will, of 
course, find anything else a poor substitute. They will ob- 
ject to the blunt monosyllables that bring one up short just 
where one had grown accustomed to the easy grace of the 
final e. But, for all that, the Modern Chaucer, wherever we 
have sampled it, has a pleasant rhythm of its own. It is by no 
means a rule of thumb rendering ; it seems to be faithful ex- 
cept where departures from the original were obviously justi- 
fied. Too much praise can not be accorded the beautifully 
colored illustrations and the general format of the book. 

H. S. V. Jones. 



